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THE RESPONSES OF FIRST GRADERS TO THREE QUESTIONS ABOUT 
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TO LEARN TO READ, A NEGATIVE ANSWER WAS GIVEN BY FOUR 
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CHILDREN, gave VAGUE AND MEANINGLESS REASONS, (2) 27 CHILDREN 
wanted to learn as a MEANS TO A GOAL, (3) 37 WANTED TO LEARN 
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First-Graders' l^esponses to Three Questions 
About Reading 



I'ir.sr-griulc icivishcrs know tlut mosr 
cliildrcn conic tovschool Wiinrinu K/ 
learn how ro read, l^iit w hy do cliddrcn 
want ro learn ro read? Do rheir reasons 
have anv meaning for rhe reacliing of 
reading? 

W'har ideas do ehildren have ahour 
liow one learns ro read? (diildrcn’s cx- 
peerarions .may he e\rreniel\' varied 
and may influence rheir learning. 
Moremer, rheir expeerarions nia\’ he 
rclared ro their soeioceonomie haek- 
uround. Infonnarion on whar ehiklren 
rhink rhc}' ninsr do ro learn to read 
eoidd help eoniperenr kindergarren 
and first-grade teachers plan herter 
learning experiences for pupils -expe- 
riences that would help ehildren meet 
some of rhe prohlenis involved in 
learning ro read, experiences that 
would help children understand some 
of rhe reasons for certain procedures 
and some of the uses for reading. 

1 his is a report on rhc responses hc- 
ginning first-graders made ro three 
questions: Do you want ro learn how 
to read' Why? What must you do to 



k'arn how to read m first grader 1 he 
c|iiesrions and the findings reported 
here are part of a larger stud}’ h\' rhe 
authors. 

riie 1 I I suhieets in tile stud\ in- 
cluded all rhe pupils m fi\e firsr-grade 
classrooms in three school sx steiiis lor 
w lioni coniplete data w ere availahle. 

The children m two classrooms 
(Iroups 1 ;ind 1 attended a rural 
school in central Indiana. 1 hese chil- 
dren, who had had no kindergarten ex- 
perience, were treated as one class in 
the analysis. 1 hese two groups had 
thirtx’-ciglvt children lor whom we had 
all data for the larger study. 

rile children in two other class- 
rooms (iroups X and 4 lived in a 
large industrial cit\’ in Michigan. I he 
tweiit\ -lour children in Ciroup 3 came 
from a largely middle-class area. I he 
twentx -seveii pupils in (iroup 4 came 
from a lower-middle- to an upper- 
lower-class environment. 

Data for (iroup' s came from tweii- 
ty-tw-o Neero children who lived in a 
suhurl) of Detroit. Some of the parents 
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of rhc children in rhis group were en- 
gaged in rhc professions; others re- 
ceived Aid to Dependent ("hildren. 

Ivach child in the study was inter- 
viewed, and the interviews were re- 
corded on rape. I'he children’s re- 
sponses u ere then analy/ed and classi- 
fied into logical categories. 

Kaeh investigator classified the re- 
sponses independently. Ihere was a 
90 per cent level of agreement between 
the investigators in the assignment of 
responses to the empirically derived 
categories. An independent judge who 
also classified the responses achieved 
an .82 level of agreement w ith the 
authors’ classification. 

If a child’s rcspon.se had two dis- 
tinct elements, it was placed in two 
categories. This procedure explains 
the dift'ercncc in the total number of 
responses in the tables. 

The researchers made an over-all 
analysis of the respon.ses to the ques- 
tions, compared the responses of boys 
with the responses of girls, and made 
other comparisons within and among 
classrooms. 

The children’s responses to the 
questions “Do you want to learn how 
to read? Why?’’ were classified in 
seven categories. 

Descriptions of the categories fol- 
low: 

Category 1: No response or an “I 
don’t know’’ response. 

Category 2: ’Vague, irrelevant, or 
circular response, such as, “Because 1 
never did before,’’ “I just want to,’’ 
“I like to.’’ 



'riiesc two categories were treated 
as one l)ccause they gave no informa- 
tion or very limited information. 

Category S: Intrinsic: perform the 
act. 

The responses in this category indi- 
cated that the children w anted to learn 
to read to be able to do so for them- 
seK es or for someone else. 1 he cate- 
<n>r\' meludes such replies as “So I can 
be looking in my books and reading 
them,” “So 1 can read to my cousin,” 
“So I can read some letters if 1 get any 
and I can read books.” 

(Aitegory 4: ( loal-seeking responses. 

In these responses the children were 
saying that they wanted to read “do 
pass in school,” “To go to college,” 
“1 like to know what’s going xo hap- 
pen,” “So 1 can be smart.” I'issentially, 
reading wa.'^jSecn as a means to scane 
goal. 

Category 5: Affcctive-valuational re- 
sponses. 

In these rcsjwnscs the children were 
placing a valuational emphasis on why 
they wanted to learn how to read. 
This category included such responses 
as “It’s gootl,” “It’s fun,” or “It’s 
best to.” 

Category 6: Identification. 

Responses in this category included 
elements of identification w'ith a par- 
ent, an older sibling, or .some other in- 
dividual w'ho was reading. Among the 
responses placed in this category w ere 
“So I can be grown like my sister,” 
“Because I w'ant to read letters like 
my mom,” “My big sister reads some 
books.” 

Category 7: Negative. This category 
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was for rlic responses of ehilcircn who 
did nor want ro learn to read. 

Table 1 suinniarizes the responses to 
the ijue.stions “>)o you want to learn 
how to read' Why?” and indicates the 
per cent of the total group that re- 
sponded in a given eategory. In addi- 
tion, tile per cent of responses placed 
in (/ategories 3 through 7 are listed 
separately, ('ategories I and 2 have 
been combined. 

In ail there were 1 19 responses to 
the c]uestions. Vhirty responses, or 25 
per cent of the 119 responses, w ere 



placed in ( categories 1 and 2, No Re- 
sponse or Don’t Know and Vague. 

'File per cents reported for (cate- 
gories 3 througli 7 are based on the 
eighty-nine remaining meaningful re- 
sponses. 

Of the eighty-nine meaningful re- 
spon.ses, 42 per cent were classified in 
(category 3, Intrinsic: Perform the 
.Vet; 3i per cent were classified in 
( categoiw 4, ( i< >al -seeking; II percent 
were classified in (iategory 5, .Vffee- 
tive-vahiational , 12 per cent were 

placed in, -Category 6, Identification. 



T.MII 1' 1. DistTihiition of rrspomrs to thf ijih'stioti "Do you ii\wl to Ir^iTv to reoil? H hy? 
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I'our chiiurcii one hoy and rhtve 
t^nrls responded neg;irivel\' ro our 
first (|iiesrion, “i)o \'ou w.int to ieiirn 
how to read?” d heir reidies, u hieii 
were plaeed in (,‘ategorv 7, made tip d 
per eent ol our eighty -nine ineaningfui 
responses. 

1 he responses made h_v the hoys 
were not signirieantly different from 
the responses maiie h\' the girls, d’lie 
only notable diflerenee was found in 
( ategories 1 and 2, (or no responses 
or ”1 don’t know” responses ami \ ague 
responses. Of the fifty-five responses 
from lx)vs, 1 j)er cent (from seven- 
teen hoys) were plaeed in this eate- 
gory. Of the girls’ responses, only 21 
per eent (from thirteen girls) were 
elassified in this eategorw 

do sum up, thirty pupils, or alM)iit a 
fourth of the ehildren, gave no rea.son 
or an extremely vague and meaning- 
less reason for wanting to learn to 
read. Of the ehildren w ho responded 
in a meaningful fashion, thirtv-seven 
replied that they \\anted to learn to 
read so that the\' eoukl read for rhem- 
•selves or to someone else, twenty- 
seven wanted to learn to read as a 
means to a goal, ten wanted to learn to 
read hceause there was some feeling 
or value eonneeted with such learning, 
eleven pupils identified with someone 
who was a reader, and four ehihlren 
indieated that they did not want to 
learn to read. 

Individual elassrooms showed some 
striking patterns, d'hirty-six per eent 
of the pupils in the two groups that had 
not attended kindergarten eould gi\e 
no meaningful reply to the question on 



w hy one learns to read, hur the pattern 
of meaningful responses from these 
two groups was consistent with the 
pattern from the total group. 'The pat- 
tern of responses from ( irou|) 4, w hieh 
was made up primarilv of lower- 
mitldle-and upper-low er-elass ehiklren, 
did not differ from the pattern of the 
total group, (iroups and 5 showeil 
diti erenees on responses in ('.ategor\- 
4, ( loal seeking. Ciroup which w as 
made up ol midille-elass (iiue.isian 
ehildren, had a far smaller per cent 
( I S per eent) of responses in ( .’ategoiw 
4 than any other group did; w hile the 
highest per eent (4.^ per eent) of re- 
sponses in (kitegoi’N’ 4 came fnim the 
all-Negro group. I lall’of the meaning- 
ful responses of the ehildren in ( iroup 
3 fell under (/ategoiw h Intrinsie; 
Perform the .\et. .A hour a fourth 
(26 per eent) of t!ie responses of 
(ifoup 5 were in tltis category. 

Responses to the question, “W'hat 
d(/ you ha\ e to do to learn how to reatl 
in first grade?” were classified in five 
categories: No Response or Don’t 
Know, \ague, Ohedienee-orienteil, 
Other-directed, and Self-direetal. 
lahle 2 summarizes the responses to 
this question. 

Of the 1 1 1 rcspotises, thirty-eight 
responses, or .34 per eent, were either 
“I don’t know” responses or \ ague re- 
plies and fell in Categories 1 and 2 
(again treated as one category in our 
discussion). ’! he remaining seventy- 
three responses were assigned to' one 
of the three other categories: Ohedi- 
cnee-oriented, Other-dirceted, and Self- 
directed. 
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I hirry rcjilics wcic gioupal as 
Ohcdicncc-oricntcd, rlic rliird catc- 
■gory. I'xampics include: “Do whar die 
rciteher says ; “iMiiid rlie teaeiier 
l.is»en t<j the teacher.’’ I hese thirty 
responses made up 41 per eeiit ol the 
seventy-three replies that e.vpressed 
some meaningful notion of wliat the 
ehikl woukl do to learn to read. 

In the fourth eategorw for other- 
direeted respon.ses, pupils indieatetl 
that they woukl be taught h\' someone 
who would tell them how to read or 
they ileseribed the teaehing act in 
some fashion; “ leaeher will sho'.\ us 
how”; “Teacher xvill tell us”; “She 
will [loint to a word and say it, and we 



will sa)' it after her.” 1 his category 
diflers from Oliedieiiee -oriented in 
that the teacher or some other adult is 
taking an active part in the teaching; 
in the obedience response the ehikl is 
passive: he makes no mention of some- 
one vv ho is aetix ely teaehing, nor iloes 
he gi\ e a description of iiow the teach- 
ing is done. Sixteen responses, 11 per 
cent of the meaningful replies, were 
classified in this eategor\-. 

riie filth category, labeled “Self- 
direeted,’ contained res[ionses from 
twenty-seven children, or .^7 per cent 
c>i the meaninglul respon.ses. The seif- 
directed response stated the necessity 
of the child’s assuming some responsi- 



TAHi V 1. Dntnhution of mponsff to thr question “Whjt Jo you luir to Jo to Irirri to rr.ui in first vraJ,?" 
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hility in Ir.iming to rc.ul, l'’x;iinplLS: 



“Kciul to mysdl ; “(Iiiess the words 
in the hooh ’; “Look at panes, hooks, 
pietiires.’’ 

In summary, slightly more than a 
third of all the responses given ollered 
no meaninglid ex[)lanarion ol w hat one 
must do to learn to read, Ol the re- 
tnaihinii responses, two-hfths indieaied 
that a passive type (d obeilienee was 
required to learn to read; slightly more 
than a fifrh conveyed the notion that 
the teacher or someone else would 
show them how' to read or gave some 
description of what the teacher would 
do in teaching reading; and less thati 
two-fifths, 37 percent, were responses 
in which children saw themsehes as 
raking some action in learning to read. 

The two groups that had had no 
kindergarten experience show ed a dis- 
tinct res[)onse pattern. Ol the thirty- 
eight children in these two classrooms, 
53 per cent, or twenty ehiklren, maile 
a response that was classified in ( ate- 
gories I and 2, No Response or Don’t 
Know and \ague. (iroup 4 again 
followed almost exactly the distribu- 
tion of the total group. .A relatively 
small number of Clroups 3 and 5 made 
responses that were classified in C.ate- 
gories 1 and 2. I heir other response 
patterns did not differ greatly from 
those of the total group. 

Sex-related patterns of responses 
appear to he associated with the soeio- 
eeonomic dimensions of the groups. 
'! he only notable difference in the re- 
sponses of l)oys and girls appears in 
Category 3, for obedience-oriented 
rcspon.scs. Of the total number of boys 



who nv.ule re.sponses that fell in (’ate- 
gories 3, 4, or 5, seventeen boys (46 
per cent) rejilied with an obedience- 
oriented response, while thirteen girls 
(36 per eeni) gave obedience-oriented 
responses. 

A comparison w as made of children 
whose responses fell in (’ategories I 
aiul 2 on botli categori/eii i]uesiions. 
Onlv ten children made no response or 
a vamie, meaningless response to both 
eategori/ed questions. I bus, forty- 
eight children replietl with either an 
“I don’t know” or w ith \ague. mean- 
ingless terms to one c|uestion but not 
to borli (piestions. Ue interpret these 
results to mean that the children inter- 
viewed were trying to give a thought- 
ful response, hut without success. In- 
deed, w ith both categori'/ai i|uesti(.ns, 
there were few er “I don t know’ an- 
swers than vague, circular, or irrele- 
vant answers. “I don t know” re- 
sponses and vague responses are con- 
.sidered actual responses, not artifacts 
of the testing situation. 

Because of the limitations of sam- 
pling procedures and the limitations of 
the study in general, we approach in- 
ter[)rctation cautiously and suggest the 
reader do likewise. 

'The first and most striking observa- 
tion has to do with the per cent of re- 
sponses in C’atcgory I and (aitegory 2 
by the children who had nor attended 
kindergarten. The proportion of these 
children who gave no response, an “1 
don’t know” response or a vague, 
meaningless reply was far higher than 
that in any of the other groups. .Al- 
though we cannot ascribe a causal in- 
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flucncc to kindcrgnrrcn cvpcricncc, it 
uoultl iippcar rlv.it kiiukig.ittcn iiuy 
liclp children iindcrst;iiul u hut is c\- 
pcctai in school ("VVii;it must you do 
to Iciirn to read in (irsr grader”) 
as well as help (.levehip some pur- 
pose lor learning rr> read (“Why dr) 
you want to learn how tr> read”'). 

It IS worth nriting that a tdurrh of all 
these entering first graders could ex- 
press no logical, meaningful purpose 
for learning xo read and a third of the 
children had no idea how it w as to he 
aeeoinplishecs. I he need lor helping 
pupils see a reason lor learning tr> read 
and for gaining some insight into how 
it is going to he aeeomplished heeomes 
apparent. IVIost rescareh on learning 
supports the proposition that it helps 
the' child to learn il he knows the rea- 
son for a learning situation and sees a 
purpose in a task. Inasimieh as reading 
is not nonsense learning, hut a complex 
mental proeess, it may he important to 
identify it as such and to help hegm- 
ners estahlish purposes for w anting to 
learn to read. It also heeomes impor- 
tant to find out whether expressed 
motivations have any efieet on later 
aehievement in learning to read. Our 
partial analysis of data rai.scs a erueial 
question we hope to pursue in our 
larger study (1). 

VVe stress the fact that the propor- 
tion of ohedience-oriented responses 
was comparatively constant and high 
in all our groups. Possibly this re- 
spon.se show s the influence of homes 
that view ohcdienee as most important 
in achieving siieeess in school in gen- 
eral and in reading in particular. An 



almost C'(]ual per cent ol pupils see 
.some action on their part, however 
vague the action, as essential to learn- 
ing to reatl. 

Again, (|uestions neeci to he asked. 
Is the understanding that one must 
lake some responsihility for le.irning 
to read important to later aehieve- 
menir Or is the idea that one learns to 
read hy heing ohedient the more im 
po.-iam one lor ehildren to hold, smee 
it is lew ardetl in many ways? Do the 
ehildren who express ohedienee-ori- 
entetl eoneepts ol how readiing is 
learned, themsehes act on this con- 
cept? 

.Almost three-fourths of the mean- 
ingful respon.ses to the question ‘A\'hy 
do you want to learn how to read?” 
fell into tw o categories : Intrinsic; Per- 
h)im the .Act or( loal-seekmg (“pass in 
sch(K)l,” “heeome smart”). The fact 
that 42 per cent of these eategori/.ahle 
responses fell into (Category 3 seems 
gratifying to us: ehildren want to 
learn to read so t!iat they can do some- 
thing w'ith reading. We wonder wheth- 
er children who express an identifica- 
tion motive for wanting to learn to 
read .sec reading as a way of grow- 
ing up. 

(iroup 5, our all-Negro sample, had 
the highest proportion of goal-seeking 
responses to the question “W'hy do 
yt)u want to learn how' to read?” That 
is, Ciroup 5 aeeountcd for proportion- 
ately more of the “So I can pass into 
second grade,” “So I can be smart” 
type of response than any other group 
did. (jroup 5 also had smaller propor-' 
tions of responses in (lategorics I and 
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on hoih <|Ucstion.s. VV hen asked I he responses may retleet some lael< 



“Whai do s'oii have to do to learn ho\s 
to read in first urade?” pupils in ( iroup 
5 made a higher proportion of re- 
sponses that fell in the ohedienee- 
orientcil eategorv. Do eltiklren in this 
racial siiheiilrure see reading as a. 



of e.spericnee in seeing reading situa- 
tions at home. 

,\ higher proportion of hoys than 
girls eouKl not express a reason for 
wanting to learn how to read. 1 lie fact 
iloes not surprise us, lint it docs sut- 



means of achieving an immediate goal prise us that more hoys gave an olictli 
such' as passing m school' Do the\' enee oriented response to the pupils' 
feel that one aehiexes this goal h\' siih- responsihihiies in learning to read. .\s 
missiL’c heha\ tor? ()ur results do not prev iously st.ited, hoth findings aie 
give us the ansuer: then only raise the confounded h) soeioeeonomie, racial, 
(|uestion. urhan rural, and school-related expe- 

I'or the second i|uestion "V\ hat do riences. ,\1ost of the hoys \\ ho gave an 
you have to tlo to learn how to read in “I don’t know ’ or a meaningless re- 



first graile? ” (irou[i the children 
from a middle-class milieu, had a pro 



spouse to the question “Why do you 
v\ ant to learn to read?” had not at- 



portionately smaller numher of re- tended kindergarten. Most of the hoys 
sptMises in ( 'ategories 1 and 2 than the who gave an ohe'dieiiee-oriented re- 
otlier groups did. Possibly these pupils spouse to the question “W'hat must 
are more knowledgeable about what you do to learn how to read,' were in 
school is like and what is expected of tlie all-Negro group. V\e do not have 
them. .\lso, a relativelx' high propor- enough information to interpret these 
tion of their responses to the (|uestion: differences. 

“Whv do vou want to learn to read-” The findii.gs of this analysis prompt 
fell in the Category ^ intrmsie: Per- srill other questions that we .ire e.xam- 
form the .Xet. ' The.se children have ming in a longitudinal study, 
probably been exposed to reading more 
than the others and haxe seen it used 
in a variety of situations, Pupils in 
(iroup 5 had a proportionately small 
number of responses in ( .ategory 
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